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may we QUOTE 


[1] CHas E WILSON, Sec’y 
of Defense, anent Army-Air 
Force hassle: “Trouble is the 
price of progress, but this is 
more trouble than we should 
have.” (later) “Let’s see who sticks 
his head up next. I think it might 
be a little dangerous.” . . . [2] Pres 
SuKARNO, of Indonesia, visiting 
Washington for the 1st time: “I 
feel that here democracy is a real- 
ity I am a brown man, an Indo- 
nesian, an Asiatic. I am the son of 
a poor family, the son of a nation 
only recently emerged into the 
world of nat’l existence. Yet you 
accept me as a friend, you accept 
me as a human being, and perhaps 
you accept me as a brother. Is that 
not real democracy?” . .. [3]LEoN- 
ARD W Hatt, chmn, Republican 
Nat'l Committee, on Stevenson- 
Kefauver debate: “Between yawns 
many voters must have observed 
that the best man on the show was 
Quincy Howe, the announcer.” .. . 
[4] Vicror Rr&®sEt, labor columnist, 


Week of May 27, 1956 


you on that? 


blinded by a thug’s 

acid attack: “I will 

write my column as 

long as people read 

it. They knocked me 

out for 6 wks—but 
that is all.” ... [5] Dr Evarts A 
GraHAM, former pres, American 
Surgeons Ass’n, warning against 
excessive smoking: “The evidence 
against cigaret smoking is stronger 
than the proof that vaccination 
protects aginst smallpox. Only 
screwballs doubt that.” ... [6] Gro 
A RENARD, exec-sec’y Nat’l Ass’n of 
Purchasing Agents: “A depression 
will come. I don’t say it will come 
tomorrow, or this yr, but it will 
come. Gov’t is the cause of depres- 
sions, not the cure. It can cause 
them by waste, deficit spending, 
and inflation.” ... [7] Mrs Ep J 
Kemper, Louisville grandmother 
who raided a bookie joint, turned 
over evidence to police: “Men are 
so weak. . . we must take drastic 
measures to help them be strong.” 











Continuing our discussion with 
respect to the Negro as a factor in 
coming elections: Not since the 
pre-Depression days has the GOP 
had so obvious an opportunity to 
garner Negro ballots. 

Much as the liberal segment of 
the Democratic Party would like to 
match or even surpass Republicans 
on the issue of racial equality, they 
are curbed by the persistent sha- 
dow of a Southern Rebellion; a 
Third Party threat. 

Republicans have no comparable 
restraints. The party can write off 
the 4 Southern states carried by Ei- 
senhower in ’52—a total of 57 elec- 
toral votes. Adding these ballots to 
the Democratic column—and as- 
suming that Republicans hold their 
own elsewhere—the GOP would 
still have a majority of well over 
200 electoral votes. To be sure, no 
realistic analyst (including the 
more sanguine Republican calcula- 
tors) expects any such margin this 
yr. But the fact remains that Re- 
publicans can better discard their 





Foretcn: Alvina Brower. Eprrorta. 
land, Elsie Gollagher, Lucy Hittle 


scattering of Southern votes than 
Democrats can chance writing off 
the Deep South. 

Republican strategy, however, is 
not aimed primarily at the Presi- 
dential level. (Barring unforseen 
circumstances, they believe an Ei- 
senhower victory is assured.) The 
real battle is for control of the 
House. And in several Northern 
States the Negro vote may be de- 
cisive. Thus you may anticipate, in 
the GOP platform, the strongest 
civil-rights plank in history. Can- 
didates will be supplied with an 
abundance of well-documented 
promotion material for distribution 
where it will do the most good. 

But do not ssume an easy GOP 
victory at local levels. Many Nor- 
thern Democrats have impressive 
records in racial relations. Gener- 
ally speaking they will have the 
well-organized backing of labor, 
and other favorable factors. Also, it 
must be pointed out that while an 
extreme GOP stand on civil rights 
can win some Negro votes, it may 
be expected also to alienate some 
white balloters, notably in the 
lower-income brackets. 
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ACCIDENT—1 

“This is a very dangerous turn,” 
said the motorist, to a gas-station 
attendant. “Why don’t you put up a 
warning sign?” 

“Well, Mister,” said the native, 
“we did have a sign up there once 
but nobody fell off the cliff, so we 
took it down.”—Journeyman Bar- 
ber. 


AMERICA—2 

Wrote an eminent English jour- 
nalist, back home after visiting the 
U S: “Whether it’s bulldozing roads 
in Korea, or breeding pigs in Ill, 
or making gadgets for removing 
ice cubes from refrigerators, the 
American people are alive, alert, 
curious, combative—and rarin’ to 
go!”—Industrial Press Service. 


AUTOMATION—3 

To prevent the spread of automa- 
tion is impossible; to try to do so 
would be as difficult and as foolish 
as it would have been to try to 
stifle the growth of aviation. The 
promise it holds for humanity at 
large is relief from menial tasks, 
more leisure and prosperity thru 
higher productivity—Editorial, Art 
& Industry. 


AVIATION—4 

Despite the great surge in air 
travel, its potential has barely been 
tapped. Dep’t of Commerce esti- 
mates that 90% of U S public has 
never flown in a commercial air- 
liner.—Planes, Aircraft Industries 
Ass’n of America. 


BEHAVIOR—5 

The moment it is suggested that 
an individual is “well-adjusted,” I 
expect the worst. I suspect that 
many who are colorful and imagin- 


ative and provocative are not 
“well-adjusted.” The founders of 
this nat’n . . . who were rebels and 


innovators, certainly were never so 
classified. They did not allow the 
restrictions of habit and conformity 
to fence them off from progress; 
nor did they mistake old ideas for 
new ones—Mrs JoHN G LEE, pres, 
League of Women Voters. 


COMMUNICATION—6 

The United Nations Educational, 
Scientific & Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) estimates that the 
number of radio sets in the world 
has now passed the number of cop- 
ies of newspapers printed every 
day. 

There are 257 million radio re- 
ceivers in operation, while the total 
circulation of the world’s daily 
newspapers is put at 255 million. 
In the last 5 yrs, UNESCO rep’ts 
newspaper circulation has gone up 
14%, while the number of radio re- 
ceivers has increased 41%. In the 
same period, the number of televi- 
sion receivers has tripled, for a 
present total of 44 million. 


Qube 
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Mis Ay 





By Les & Liz 
Carpenter 


Mbrs of Congress were a little 
worried last yr when they voted 
themselves a pay hike from $15,000 
to $22,500. But— no incumbent 
House or Senate mbr seeking an- 
other term has been defeated in 
primaries so far. More than the 
usual number of lawmakers have 
escaped primary opposition this yr. 
It was not always so. In 1816, when 
Congress upped its pay from $6 a 
day to $1500 a yr, numerous House 
mbrs were defeated. Young John C 
Calhoun, seeking another House 
term from S C, was advised to de- 
nounce the raise. Instead, he said 
Congress should be paid more than 
$1,500—and got re-elected. 


The GOP has come up with the 
best political gimmick of the yr: an 
automobile bumper sign, “Drive 
Carefully. The life you save may 
vote Republican!” 


The subject before the House was 
Congressional junkets. Rep H R 
Gross (R-Iowa) said: “I think we 
should make all the trips abroad we 
can. We might get a chance some- 
where to meet our elusive Sec’y of 
State!” 


The cocktail circuit rep’ts that 
women fall into 3 age groups: look- 
ed at, looked over and overlooked. 


Que 
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CRITICISM—7 
Stones and sticks are thrown 
only at fruitbearing trees.—Forbes. 


DEFENSE—8 

Once you have won the air-power 
battle, then there is no doubt about 
the outcome— the ultimate deci- 
sion. You may or may not have to 
go on and destroy other military 
forces in being and resources, but 
the survival of one nation’s air 
power over that of another decides 
the issue—Gen CurTIs E LEMAY. 


DEMOCRAC Y—9 

Democracy is the kind of gov’t 
which seeks to leave its citizens 
persons of spiritual maturity. It is 
more interested in the personal and 
spiritual development of men than 
in perfecting the process by which 
men make their living or carry on 
the affairs of life—ArTHUR E HOLT. 


EDUCATION—10 

“Name all the seas, gulfs, and 
bays on the coast of Europe.” “De- 
fine and name the vocals subvocals, 
and aspirates.” “Add % square foot 
and % foot square.” These ques- 
tions appeared on a test given 100 
yrs ago to boys and girls competing 
for admission to Chicago’s 1st high 
school. 46% of those who tried—141 
youngsters—passed the test. Don C 
Rogers, Chicago associate sup’t 
who unearthed the old test from 
archives, says, “It is doubtful if 
college professors today could meet 
the high admission standards set 
for Chicago’s 1st high school class.” 
—Nat’l Parent-Teacher. 


A nation in which the screw- 
driver and the fuse-box are still 
handled with suspicion is today a 
backward nation—J BronowskI, 
“The Educated Man in 1984,” Sci- 
ence, 4-27-’56. 








Weltbild, the Munich news jnl, 
contributes a bit toward clarifica- 
tion of the Algerian situtation. We 
translate for your enlightenment: 
“At present in Algeria, you could 
be shot with any one of 6 bullets: 
With the bullet of an Algerian who 
thought you were a Frenchman; 
with the bullet of a Frenchman 
who thought you were Algerian; 
with the bullet of an Algerian who 
is friendly to the French, and who 
thought you were an Algerian op- 
posed to the French; with the bul- 
let of a pro-Algerian Frenchman 
who thought you were a French 
anti-Algerianist —and with 2 bul- 
lets from an Algerian and from a 
Frenchman who thought you didn’t 
have a side!” 


“ ” 


Item of Some Slight Social Sig- 
nificance: According to Gallagher 
Report, newsstand periodical with 
fastest growth last yr was Hot Rod 
Magazine; circulation up 172.7% 


“ ” 


This concerns people whose ear 
for music is better than their ear 
for language. According to High 
Fidelity: “The Mozart Year culmi- 
nated for a record clerk at Macy’s 
San Francisco store on a day a lady 
walked in and asked for Mozart’s 
I’m Inclined to Knock Music.” High 
Fidelity had its day when the Book 
Dep’t rec’d a neatly-typed order 
from a Dutch subscriber for a copy 
of High Fidelity Record Animal, 
1955. 


“Hardwicke Society: Joint 
debate with the English-Speak- 
ing Union—That this House 
does not care who wrote Shake- 
speare.—From a list of organ- 
ization activities in The London 
Times. 





as — 
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Readers who have witnessed the 
observance of St John’s Day in 
Europe, or in Latin America, will 
find a special fascination in a la- 
vishly-illustrated article, “The 
Feast of St John” by Juan Liscano, 
in Americas (May). Included is an 
acc’t of the mystic Venezuelan 
chant, with its hypnotic chorus, 
Olololo lea, olololo loe, olelele. 
(Rough translation of text: “If St 
John knew/That today is his day/ 
He would descend from heaven/ 
With great joy.”) St John’s Day 
is June 24. 


“ ” 


In current Education Fern Web- 
ber discusses “The Gifted Dull.” 
Are we not missing our real “gift- 
ed” children, while we encourage 
only “learners”? Author asserts we 
often mistake individuality and 
strong character for “dullness”; 
cites Thos Edison, others, who fail- 
ed to distinguish themselves in rou- 
tine subjects. We have no written 
test to discover creators. But teach- 
er has primary recourse as an ob- 
server. How to handle these indi- 
viduals? “A teacher’s sole duty to 
a dreamer is to leave him alone.” 


Quilt 
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FEAR—11 

Our greatest enemies are not wild 
beasts or deadly germs but fears 
that paralyze thought, poison the 
mind, and destroy character. Our 
only protection against fear is 
faith, —Ry.tiis GosLIn'- LYNIP, 
Great Ideas of the Bible (Harpers). 


GOD—and Man—12 

In a piece of granite there is a 
great image; all you have to do is 
chisel away the unwanted pieces. 
So it is with our life; in it there is 
a great image of Christ, if we chisel 
away the unwanted pieces.—Rev 
HERBERT BOLLINGER, Christian Advo- 
cate. 


“ ” 


Christian faith as well as Jewish 
faith have lived thru many crises 
of culture, so it is therefore not 
unreasonable to suppose that they 
might be able to contribute both 
insight and conviction to contem- 
porary man. Amid all our present 
besetments these faiths remind us 
that man is still man and God is 
still God—Joun HvtcHtson, Prof 
of Religion, Columbia Univ, Faith, 
Reason, and Evzistence (Oxford 
Univ Press). 


HANDICAPS—Overcoming—13 

One of the great presidents of 
Harvard, Chas Wm Eliot, was born 
with a serious facial disfigurement. 
Later when the tragic truth became 
known to him, his mother said, “My 
son, it is not possible for you to get 
rid of this handicap. We have con- 
sulted the best surgeons, and they 
say nothing can be done. But it is 
possible for you, with God’s help, to 
grow a mind and soul so big people 
will forget to look at your face.”— 


Pulpit. 
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HEALTH—14 

Dr Iago Galdston, psychiatrist 
and exec sec’y of the N Y Academy 
of Medicine’s Comm on Medical In- 
formation, warns, “Psychosomatic 
medicine, in its superficial aspects, 
is all too seductively simple, and 
hence tends to entice the simple.” 

Some patients, having convinced 
themselves their pains are all in 
their minds, ignore pathological 
conditions until it is too late for 
treatment. Time was when doctors 


Que scrap book 


We mark now the 85th anniv 
of Negro poet, Jas WELDON 
Jounson (June 17, 1871) in our 
time the most poignant spokes- 
man of his race. This is con- 
cluding stanza of Listen Lord: 
When I start down the steep 
and slippery steps of death— 
When this old world begins to 
rock beneath my feet— 
Lower me to my dusty grave in 


peace 
To wait for that great gittin’ 
up morning. Amen. 


were accused of jerking healthy 
appendixes when a psychiatrist in- 
stead of a surgeon was needed. Now 
there are charges some doctors are 
asking psychiatrists to talk away 
well-hidden but truly pathological 
diseases.—“There’s Danger, Too, in 
Psychiatry,” Changing Times. 


HUMAN RELATIONS—15 

A man driving along a toll road 
in an Eastern state, stopped to pay 
the toll. Usually when the attend- 
ant rec’d the coin he spoke a per- 
sonal “Thank you!” But this time 
the driver heard a mechanical 


“Thank you,” which came out of a 
phonograph. That was a grim sign 
of an increasingly impersonal 
world. Machines are doing more 
and more things that used to be 
personal acts. From this increas- 
ingly mechanical aspect of our 
world comes the compulsion to keep 
our contacts with people personal 
and not let them become frozen or 
mechanical—Ha.LrorD E LvccOocK, 
Christian Herald. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS—16 

Non-Westerners admire the mat’l 
achievements of the Western na- 
tions, the fruits of modern science 
and technology. They long to have 
their own people benefit by these 
fruits to which they feel entitled by 
reason of living in the 20th cen- 
tury: this is the essence of “the re- 
volution of rising expectations.” 
But they realize... their own 
countries are poor and retarded, 
ridden with disease and ignorance. 
The contrast between. what they 
see around them, and what they 
wish to achieve is so staggering as 
to fill them with a sense of hope- 
lessness and frustration. Instead 
of tackling the nearest practical 
job, they are apt to vent their feel- 
ings of disappointment against the 
West, making it the scapegoat for 
all the ills from which they and 
their countrymen suffer. — VERA 
MICHELES Dean, “Anti-Westernism: 
Cause & Cure,” Christian Century, 
5-9-’56 


KNOWLEDGE—17 

Most men believe that it would 
benefit them if they could get a 
little from those who have more. 
How much more would it benefit 
them if they would learn a little 
from those who know more.—W™m 
J H BOoeErTcKer, Forbes. 


LEADERSHIP—18 

The higher a man gets up the 
executive ladder, the more he is 
judged by his success in directing 
other people—JoHN J CORSON, 
“How to Delegate Responsibility,” 
Nation’s Business, 5-’56. 


LIFE—Living—19 

The serious troubles in life are 
the result not of bad things, but of 
abuse of the very good things—H 
M Wrtson, “Let’s Be Practical 
About Sling Loads,” Natl Safety 
News, 5-’56. 


LOVE—20 

The old saw that love is blind is 
not true. Actually, love acts as a 
magnifying glass enabling lovers to 
see possibilities in each other which 
others cannot see. Whether one is 
happily married or happily un- 
married depends mainly on one’s 
imagination. And so it is with other 
areas of life—D KENNETH WINE- 
BRENNER, editorial, School Arts. 


MARRIAGE—21 

We are taught to value the 
changeless, the static. We like what 
“stays put.” The fact is that no- 
thing stays put. Everything 
changes, even our love. Life is 
changing, and so are our love rela- 
tionships. Our love for a mate de- 
velops rather than diminishes. It 
can have continuity but never 
changelessness . . . The only kind 
of permanence in human relations 
is a dynamic equilibrium maintain- 
ed by keeping related changes con- 
stantly adjusted to one another in 
their speed and_  direction—Jos 
KirK Fotsom, Plan for Marriage 


(Harper). 
Que 
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Father’s Day 


For Father’s Day (June 17), the 
one day when Dad gets billets-dour 
instead of bills, here is Paul Har- 
vey’s fast-becoming-classic defini- 
tion of a father: 

A father is a thing that is forced 
to endure childbirth without an 
anesthetic. .. 

A father never feels worthy of 
the worship in a child’s eyes. He’s 
never quite the hero his daughter 
thinks, never quite the man his 
son believes him to be, and this 
worries him, sometimes. So he 
works too hard to try and smooth 
the rough places in the road for 
those of his own who will follow 
a 

Fathers are what give daughters 
away to other men who aren’t 
nearly good enough, so they can 
have grandchildren who are smar- 
ter than anybody’s. 

Fathers make bets with insurance 
companies about who'll live the 
longest. One day they lose and the 
bet’s paid off to the part of them 
they leave behind. 


I don’t know where father goes 
when he dies. But I’ve an idea af- 
ter a good rest, wherever it is, he 
won’t just sit on a cloud and wait 
for the girl he’s loved and the chil- 
dren she bore. He’ll be busy there, 
too, repairing the stairs, oiling the 
gate, improving the streets, 
smoothing the way. 


Qué 
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MORALE—22 

Morale is when your hands and 
feet keep on working when your 
head says it can’t be done.—Ad- 
miral BEN MOREEL. 


OBSOLESCENCE—23 

If automation keeps on growing 
it seems that some way must be 
found by which every item pro- 
duced will have an alloted space of 
life and will then, like animal life, 
turn to dust—wWilliam Feather 
Magazine. 


OPTIMISM—Pessimism—24 

We have  perpetual-prosperity 
boys who, in their juvenile think- 
ing, assure us the millenium has 
arrived. They are as bad an influ- 
ence as the perpetual gloom dis- 
pensers or the new era theorists of 
the 1920’s——HENRY W HEIMANN, exec 
vp Nat'l Ass’n of Credit Men, quot- 
ed in Adv Age. 


PERSONALITY—25 

Many human beings are like elec- 
tric refrigerators—they slowly ga- 
ther an ice formation which, if al- 
lowed to accumulate unchecked, 
will reduce their effectiveness con- 
siderably. These people need occa- 
sional defrosting—J GEO FREDER- 
Ick, “Some Folk Need Defrosting,” 
Your Personality, Spring ’56. 


PHILOSOPHY—26 

Ordinarily, anything that is 
whispered or shouted isn’t worth 
listening to. — L & N Mag, hm, 
Louisville & Nashville Ry. 


PRODUCTION—27 

Every 24 hrs American consumers 
buy 10,500 refrigerators, 9,700 wash- 
ing machines, over 2,000 clothes 
dryers, 3,000 freezers, nearly 10,000 
ranges and 9,250 water heaters, ac- 
cording to Roy C Ingersoll, pres & 
chmn, Borg-Warner Corp’n.—Com- 
merce. 
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Week of June 17-23 


Edited by Janet Baldwin 


Nat'l Bow Tie Wk 


June 1%7—Father’s Day. . . The 
Republican Pty met in Philadelphia 
100 yrs ago (1856) for its lst truly 
nat’l convention; it nominated 
John Chas Fremont for president 
(Lincoln failed to get the vice- 
presidential spot; and the explorer- 
hero’s campaign motto, “Free 
speech, free soil, Fremont,” couldn’t 
win him the election). . . 85th an- 
niv (1871) of the b of Jas Weldon 
Johnson, Negro poet (d 1938). 


June 18—America’s ist recorded 
duel was fought 335 yrs ago (1621) 
by two servants of Plymouth Col- 
ony, with no casualties. .. A mod- 
ern-age dueller, H Clyde Balsley of 
the Lafayette Esquadrille, 40 yrs 
ago (1916) became the lst Ameri- 
can flier ever shot down; knocked 
down over Verdun and taken, he 
later escaped. 


June 19—110 yrs ago (1846), in 
the lst baseball game between two 
teams, the New Yorkers whipped 
the Knickerbockers, 23-1, at Ho- 
boken, N J... The kill-joys started 
on movies early; 45 yrs ago (1911) 
Pennsylvania set up the lst state 
motion picture censor bd... TV 
carried a heavyweight champion- 
ship bout early in its development; 
lst was the Joe Louis-Billy Conn 
match 10 yrs ago (1946)—but few 
sets were available for fight fans. 


June 20—This country’s ist In- 
ternat’l Eucharistic Congress con- 
vened 30 yrs ago (1926) in Chicago, 
with more than a million Catholics 





\ AZ F Lf 


attending. . World-wide depres- 
sion prompted Pres Hoover’s pro- 
posal 25 yrs ago (1931) fora yr mor- 
atorium on all inter-gov’t debts and 
reparations (it was adopted in 
July). 


June 21—Summer Solstice. 
Capt John Smith, soldier of for- 
tune, d 325 yrs ago (1631): only 41, 
but in that time fighter for Eng- 
land and Austria, captive of Turks 
and French, leader in Virginia col- 
onizing, and explorer and map- 
maker for most of our Eastern 
coastline. 


June 22—Hitler made the mis- 
take 15 yrs ago (1941) which prob- 
ably cost him the war; breaking 
the ’39 non-agression pact, he 
marched troops into Russia. 


June 23—Eve of St John (The 
traditional Midsummer Eve, a me- 
dieval festival still observed espe- 
cially in Sweden and Britain). . 
Dear Dead Days Beyond Recall 
Dept: 120 yrs ago (1836) Congress 
ordered the Treasury Dept to di- 
vide the fed’l surplus among the 
States. . . 80th anniv (1876) of b 
of American humorist Irvin S Cobb 
(d 1944). . . Wiley Post and Harold 
Gatty took off 25 yrs ago (1931), 
on a celebrated 8-day round-the- 
world flight. 


Qué 
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Trading stamps are now the sub- 
ject of topical wisecracks and ri- 
bald stories—an indication of wide 
gen’l acceptance. One research au- 
thority recently estimated that 
some 29 million American house- 
holds—about half of the total—are 
now “saving stamps” with the ex- 
pectation of converting these tok- 
ens into valuable premiums. 

The younger generation may view 
trading stamps as a current fad, 
but the idea dates back more than 
half-a-century. Trading stamps 
emerge periodically in keenly com- 
petitive areas. The “war of the 
supermkts” has been conducive to 
their widespread revival. 

Theory of the trading stamp is 
that it provides the merchant with 
an inducement to lure the regular 
patronage of a greater number of 
customers. If a merchant could be 
guaranteed a permanent “edge” 
over competition, stamps would be 
more effective. 

The obvious catch is that once 
stamps are introduced in a com- 
munity, their use soon becomes 
gen’l. (An estimated 370 companies 
offer a wide variety of stamps.) 
As a result, no merchant gets any 
substantial extra patronage. The 
cost of the stamp program thus 
becomes merely an added business 
burden. Many independent mer- 
chants oppose the stamps. Last yr 
38 states introduced anti-stamp 
legislation and 2 states passed reg- 
ulatory legislation. 


Qué 
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RACE RELATIONS—28 

Some white people, like the lady 
in New Orleans, have already re- 
signed themselves to the inevitable. 
“If I ever get to Heaven,” she said, 
“I’m sure that God will give me the 
grace to put up with Negroes.”— 
Editorial, Ebony. 


RELIGION—29 

Religion is the vision of some- 
thing which stands beyond, behind 
and within the passing flux of im- 
mediate things; something which is 
real, and yet waiting to be realized; 
something which is a remote pos- 
sibility, and yet the greatest of 
present facts; something that gives 
meaning to all that passes, and yet 
eludes apprehension; something 
whose possession is final good, and 
yet is beyond all reach; something 
which is the ultimate ideal, and the 
hopeless quest.—ALFRED N WHITE- 
HEAD, Science and the Modern 
World (Macmillan). 


RESEARCH—30 

No research is ever quite com- 
plete. It is the glory of a good bit 
of work that it opens the way for 
something still better, and this re- 
peatedly leads to its own eclipse.— 
MELVIN GORDON, Argonaut. 


SCIENCE—31 

Scientists say they can make a 
bomb many times more destructive 
than the largest atom or hydrogen 
homb. Science is wonderful—wasn’t 
it? — P-K _ Sideliner, hm, Peter 
Kuntz Co. 


SEXES—32 

The man who can make a woman 
listen usually does it by talking to 
someone else—Man, Australia. 


STATISTICS—332 
Nothing can be so deceptive as 
statistics, except figures—Banking. 





TELEVISION—34 

The need for bold imaginative 
creation for children will never be 
acutely felt while the standard of 
acceptability remains what it has 
been in broadcasting from the 
start: as long as no positive proof 
of harm is presented, the program 
may be transmitted. It is as mea- 
ger an ethical standard as can be 
imagined. — GmBertT SELDEs, The 
Public Arts (Simon & Schuster). 


THRIFT—35 

More people would practice thrift 
if they perceived the plan in its 
true light, which is that of using 
every cent to secure things that will 
be most worth having. It is not a 
matter of doing without but of en- 
joying more. 

That which is sacrificed by a plan 
of true thrift is only passing value 
and does not bring lasting pleasure. 
The values secured thru the use of 
money thus saved can be the kind 
that produce permanent pleasure.— 
Nuggets, hm, Barnes-Ross Co. 


UNITED NATIONS—36 

During °55, the Soviet Union 
used 40% of the speaking time in 
the UN, while the U S used only 
4% —American Mercury. 


WORK—37 

Many fellows have gained repu- 
tations as good workmen by simply 
developing the uncommon habit of 
putting everything they’ve got in- 
to everything they do—Phoenir 
Flame, hm, Phoenix Metal Cap Co. 


YOUTH—38 

The real problem in the yrs ahead 
is one of making the most efficient 
use of all our nat’l resources—and 
not the least of these resources is 
our intelligent youth—Gro A 
Sioan, Science. 





Now that the straw hat season is 
well under way, we direct your at- 
tention to “the lst really new de- 
velopment in yrs’—a synthetic fi- 
ber known as Dynel, currently fash- 
ioned into headgear. It’s made of 
“eas, air and salt water” according 
to our informants. It is said to be 
crushproof and impervious to water 
—a pr of impressive advantages, as 
anyone who has been caught in a 
downpour or a cloakroom jam will 
readily testify. 

Someday these busybodies mon- 
keying with our educational system 
are going to go too far. A bill was 
recently introduced in the Miss 
legislature (according to Scholastic 
Teacher) to make it a misdemeanor 
to issue a high school diploma to 
any student who cannot read and 
write. 


Honeymooners who elect to light 
in their flight at the Lucerne, one 
of the more luxurious Miami Beach 
hostelries, may now have at their 
disposal the services of a marriage 
counselor. A wise provision, too. For 
love may encounter its Ist roller- 
coaster bump when he gets the ho- 
tel bill! . . . Appropriately enough, 
Norge is awarding a home freezer 
to the hot-headed major league 
baseball mgr most frequently eject- 
ed by umpires this season. 


Quite 
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Only those who dig bop talk will 
understand this corn ball. 

Seems the master of this medie- 
val English castle ordered his slaves 
to dig a new, deeper set of moats 
around the premises. But the 
slaves went out on strike for a 140- 
hr wk, or something. 

“If you don’t do as I say,” threat- 
ened the master, “I’ll behead you 
down to the last man.” 

That had an amazing effect. 

“Boss,” said the head slave, “we 
dig you the moats.”—JoE CREASON, 
Louisville Courier-Jnl Mag. a 


“ ” 


Collection letters, which throw 
many a nervous recipient into a 
terrible tizzy, don’t seem to bother 
others in the slightest. Man we 
know was calling on a friend of his 
the other morning, and sat patient- 
ly while the chap went thru his 
morning mail. He read one letter 
in obvious annoyance, then he 
showed it to our man. “We are 
surprised that we have not rec’d a 
check in payment of your account 

. -” the letter began. The fellow 
to whom it was addressed shrugged 
his shoulders. “Better explain,” he 
said. The man scribbled a few 
words on a bit of stationery. Before 
sealing it in an envolpe he passed 
it over. “There is no reason for 
surprise,” he had written. “I didn’t 
send anything.” That was all.— 
Montrealer. b 


Qué 
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I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
Dan BENNETT 

A marriage had gone on the 
rocks and the couple were in 
court seeking a divorce. The 
judge tried a reconciliation, but 
both were adamant. 

“Well,” said the jurist, “if 
you are determined to break up 
the marriage, everything you 
possess will have to be divided 
equally.” 

“What about our 3 children?” 
asked the wife. 

This stumped the judge mo- 
mentarily. “We'll have to work 
something out,” he _  parried, 
“but I repeat, everything you 
have will have to be divided 
equally.” 

The wife looked at her hus- 
band reflectively—and came to 
a decision. “C’mon home, 
Henry,” she said. Then, turning 
to the judge she snapped: “But 
we'll be back next yr, judge— 
with four children!” 


nw 
47 


Delighted by the patient courtesy 
of the policeman, the visitor to 
London had fired some dozen ques- 
tions at him with scarcely a pause 
te draw breath. 

“Now tell me something about 
yourself,” she added. “That little 
chin-strap you wear—what’s it 
for?” 

“That, Madam,” ans’red the arm 
of the law firmly, “is for holding 
our chins up after answering ques- 
tions.”—Reveille, London. c 











Hungarians are making a nat’ 
hero, I am told, of Sandor Petofi, 
a young poet who spent most of his 
life in terrible poverty. He often 
had to beg coins for a daily roll of 
bread. 

Once, he wanted to cross the 
River Tisza by ferry, but had no- 
thing with which to pay his fare. 
Resorting to his wit, he called the 
ferryman aside and said, “In God’s 
name, take me across the river. 
Then, when we get to the other 
side, I will tell you something that 
will make you a rich man.” 

The ferryman hedged but even- 
tually agreed. “Now, sir,” he said, 
when they reached the other bank, 
“Tll have the advice that you seem 
incapable of acting on yourself. 
How do I get rich?” 

“Be sure that never again do you 
row me or anyone else over this 
river for nothing,” ans’d Sandor. 
“Neglect that caution, and you'll 
stay poor for life.”—-Tit-Bits, Lon- 
don. d 


It was in Berlin. A kindergarten 
teacher was standing at a st corner 
trying to count her brood. “Hey, 
teacher,” yelled a truck driver, “if 
you lose one will you have to re- 
place it?”’—Revue, Munich (QuorTE 
translation). e 


“ ” 


During a busy library period, the 
request came for mat’l on “tran- 
quility.” The librarian was non- 
plussed. On inquiring, she was told: 
“You know, tranquility. I want to 
learn to throw my voice.”—AZILE 
WorrorD, Univ of Ky, Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin. f 


QUIPS 


Middle age is the period when life 
appears to a woman to be all 
bleaches and cream.—FRANCES RobD- 
MAN. 


“ ” 


A lot of us are going to leave 
footprints in the sands of time— 
just as soon as we get a written 
guarantee that it isn’t quicksand.— 
IVERN BOYETT. 


“ » 


One of Conrad Hilton’s employes 
is busy denying the rumor that his 
boss is going to buy the Tower of 
Pisa and rename it “The Tiltin’ 
Hilton.”—Detroiter. 


It’s harder to avoid cooking out 
of doors now than any time since 
the Indians ran the country.——Dan 
Kipney, Scripps-Howard Newspa- 
pers. 


“ ” 


The thing that pains us is, the 
gov’t can always find an excuse for 
giving money away, but they never 
find one for giving any back.—P-K 
Sideliner, hm, Peter Kuntz Co. 


“ ” 


A blow-out can make a man late 
ta the office in the morning, espe- 
cially if it was the night before.— 
Automotive Dealer News. 

On these lovely wk-ends, be it 
ever so humble, there’s probably 
nobody home.— Nuggets, hm, Bar- 
nes-Ross Co. 


Quill 
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Salesman of high-priced car talk- 
ing to prospect: “Driving is virtu- 
ally effortless, leaving your entire 
mind free to figure out how you 
will meet the payments.,.—R & R 
Mag, hm, Ins Research & Review 
Service. &g 


“ ” 


A problem child was becoming 
too well acquainted with the prin- 
cipal’s office. One day the principal 
showed her annoyance. 

“This makes the fifth time I 
have punished you this wk. What 
have you to say for yourself?” 

“I’m glad it’s Friday.”—Great 
Northern Goat, hm, Great Nor- 
thern Ry. h 


A nervous tycoon complained to 
his psychiatrist that all thru the 
night beautiful girls, scantily clad, 
kept running thru his room. “Well,” 
said the psychiatrist, “surely you 
don’t want me to interfere with 
that.” “No,” said the dreamer, “I 
want you to get them to stop slam- 
ming the door when they leave.”— 
Durez Molder, hm, Durez Plastics 
and Chemicals Inc. i 


“ ” 


Sign on the back of a truck in 
Los Angeles: “Crime doesn’t pay. 
Neither does trucking.”"—E E KEn- 
yon, American Wkly. j 


Two farmers were riding down 
the road. Side by side they sat, both 
looking worried, and both remain- 
ing silent. Finally, one gave a deep 
sigh. 

The other studied him for a mo- 
ment, and said, “You're telling 
me!”—American Eagle, hm, Ameri- 
can Forest Products Corp’n. k 
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Pres John A Perkins of the Univ 
of Delaware tells a story from the 
classroom which illustrates what 
the small fry knows about econom- 
ics. 

A 5th-grade teacher was prepar- 
ing her pupils for a unit in history 
which involved a discussion of “The 
Puritans in America.” She opened 
the class discussion with this ques- 
tion: “Does anyone know what peo- 
ple wer punished in stocks?” 

A precocious voice trilled: “Small 
investors.”—MarIg FrAsER, Indiana 
Teacher. | 

A child seeing a horse-drawn 
buggy for the first time, exclaimed: 
“Oh, look, Mamma: See the big 
black thing pushing that poor 
horse!”—MyrTLeE SHAY, Wkly Un- 
ity. m 

The mild little man had just gone 
thru the ordeal of burying his wife 
and on his way home, stopped at a 
bar for a much-needed drink. Well, 
one drink led to another, and some 
time later our little man hicupped 
his way out of the place. As he 
went out the door, a tile from the 
ledge of the bldg slipped and conk- 
ed him on the head. “Ouch!” he 
cried looking Heavenward. “You up 
there already Sarah?” — Railroad 
Evangelist. n 

“There is going to be a little bro- 
ther or little sister for you,” I said 
to the youngster. “Which would you 
rather have?” 

“If it wouldn’t change Mommy’s 
shape too much,” he said, “I’d like 
a pony.”—-WaALTER S FELDMAN, Medi- 
cal Economics. ri) 


co ” 

Overheard: “I’ve heard so much 
about you. Now let’s hear your side 
of the story.”"—MIKE CONNOLLY, 
Hollywood Reporter. p 















Richard Armour 


Mooning Around 
Traveling to the moon, a scientist 
says, will not be any more danger- 
ous than traveling on the highway. 
—News item. 


Travel to the moon, they say, 
Along the airy skyway, 
Will not be any riskier 
Than travel on a highway. 


When zooming up through outer 
space, 
A person won’t be needing 
More bravery than now it takes 
For home-to-office speeding. 


It won’t be more demanding, more 
A cause of nervous tension 

When one, instead of local jaunts, 
Begins his first ascension. . . 


Should I rejoice that space trips 
are 
No more a risk? I guess so, 
Though, honestly, I’d rather hoped 
That they’d be somewhat less so. 


ee 
474 





“I need sun, more sun” screamed 
the movie director, and suddenly 
additional floodlights made more 
“sun.” “Plant palms full of dates!” 
he then demanded, and soon it was 
done. 

Humorist Jas Thurber couldn’t 
help sighing. “Oh, how much better 
it would have been if God had got 
some Hollywood advice before he 
created the world.”—Bunte IIlus- 
trierte, Offenburg (QuorTEe trans- 
lation). q 


Five-yr-old Kenny was visiting. 
He watched intently and conde- 
scendingly as his hostess patted her 
dog and gave it the usual few sec- 
onds of back scratching. Then, with 
a great deal of pride, he stated: “My 
dog knows how to scratch himself!” 
—Capper’s Wkly. r 


The 4-yr-old was quietly sitting 
playing on his lawn when one of 
his mother’s friends passed by, “Hi, 
Jimmy,” she greeted him. “Are you 
all alone? Where’s your pal Gor- 
don?” 

“He’s moved away,” 
boy. 

“That’s too bad—I bet you miss 
him.” 

“Yes,” admitted Jimmy. Then, 
tenderly rubbing the remains of a 
black eye Gordon had given him a 
few days earlier, he added, “But I 
like missing him.”—United Mine 
Workers Jnl. 


ans’d the 


“ ” 


Lovingly the two sat under the 
lilac bush, She had leaned her little 
head against his cheek. 

“Oh, treasure,” he murmured, 
“your hair is so soft!” 

“Your head is, too,” she whispered 
gently. — Wochenpost, E Berlin 
(QuorTE translation). t 


“ ” 


Snap judgements are liable to 
snap off friendships. In our crowd, 
a lady and certain gentleman now 
do not speak to each other. Also 
the man has started to wear spec- 
tacles. At a party he remarked to 
the lady her stockings were wrin- 
kled. Now, he did see wrinkles—but 
the lady was not wearing any 
stockings.—American Spectator. u 


Quill 
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T S E.ior, poet: “Religion is a 
thorny subject. Should be taught 
in every school. Trouble is—I don’t 
know how it should be done.” 

1-Q-t 

DuncaN' HINES, gastronomic 
guide: “I’ve run more risk eating 
my way across the country than in 
all my driving.” 2-Q-t 

MartHa Scott, actress: “I’ve had 
about all I can take of being the 
little girl next door. I want to play 
that mean, fascinating lady who 
lives in the penthouse.” (quoted by 
Hat Boy.e, AP reporter). 3-Q-t 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 


Edited by Alice Jacobs 


With only 6% of U S homes hav- 
ing air-conditioning, the basement 
is often the coolest part of the 
house in hot weather. But even the 
most attractive basement is some- 
times damp. Latest answer to 
dampness in basement or other 
masonry walls is a cement paint 
with added silicones. Mfr says it 
pentrates into masonry pores and 
provides a water-repellent coating 
that won’t peel or crack. Paint 
comes in white, gray, green, rose, or 
buff. Siliphane, 10 E 40th St, NY C 
a. 

Come out of your nice, cool, 
damp-proof basement and go on a 


picnic. And take along a new 
throwaway ice-chest. It’s called the 
“Toto Cooler,” and is a heavy cor- 
rugated cardboard container lined 
with tar paper to prevent leakage. 
We're sorry to say we don’t know 
how much food or liquid it will 
hold, but it’s supposed to keep con- 
tents chilled for several hrs. Cooler 
comes flat, but is easily asembled. 
Top flaps form convenient carrying 
handle. The cooler may be used 
several times, and at 80¢ each, is 
economical as all-get-out. From 
Togo, Inc, 2617 Palmer Ave, New 
Orleans, La. 





